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MOSQUES. 


WE  call  the  places  in  which  we  meet  to  perform  sacred 
ordinances  or  to  worship  God,  temples  or  tabernacles, 
and  sometimes  simply  meeting  houses.  Among  other  sects  of 
the  world  that  profess  Christianity  such  places  are  generally 


but  at  the  size  and  grandeur  of  many  of  them.  In  Cairo 
alone,  which,  you  know,  is  the  chief  town  of  modern  Egypt, 
there  are  said  to  be  between  three  and  four  hundred,  among 
which  are  some  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  in  the  world. 


termed  churches  or  chapels.      But  among^the  Mahometans 
they  arc  called  mo^quce. 

A  niosquo  means  a  place  of  adoration;  and  if  you  were 
traveling  in  those  lands  of  the  lar  cast,  Mich  as  Egypt,  Turkey, 
Arabia  and  Persia,  where  the  religion  of  Mahomet  prevails, 
you  would  be  surprised,  not  only  at   the  ourabor  of  mosques, 


The  mosques  of  Syria  and  Arabia  arc  noted  for  their  lofty 
minarets,  and  their  extensive  courts,  which  arc  surrounded  by 
numerous  columns  or  pillars;  while  these  of  the  Turks  are 
remarkable  for  their  elegant  domes. 

Bui  though  the  mosques  of  the  Arabians  and  Syrians  differ 
fr the  Turkish  mosques  in  this  respect,  yet  they  all  resemble 
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each  other  in  many  points.  They  are  all  decorated  inside 
with  numerous  lamps.  In  some  mosques  the  lamps  are  of 
silver;  in  others,  only  of  rusty  iron — for  the  Mahometans 
would  rather  have  the  yery  commonest  and  poorest  lamps 
than  none. 

The  floors  of  all  the  mosques  are  carpeted;  and  that  part  of 
the  wall  which  is  in  the  direction  of  Mecca  is  marked  either 
by  a  niche  or  by  a  tablet  called  the  Kebla,  on  which  are 
inscribed  texts  from  the  Koran,  or  sacred  book  of  the 
Mahometans. 

Then,  too,  at  the  entrance  of  almost  every  mosque  there  is 
a  large  court,  which  is  generally  planted  with  bushy  trees; 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  court  there  is  a  fountain  for  the  peo- 
ple to  wash  themselves  in  before  entering  the  mosque,  as  they 
are  commanded  to  by  the  Koran. 

The  mosques  resemble  each  other  also  in  having  neither 
seats  nor  bells.  The  hour  of  prayer  is  proclaimed  from  the 
domes,  or  lofty  minarets,  by  blind  priests  called  moneftdins; 
and  the  worshipers  stand,  or  bow  themselves  on  the  carpet,  to 
pray. 

Besides  those  mosques  which  are  "places  of  adoration" 
there  are  others  which  are  set  apart  for  the  instruction  of 
young  men  in  the  laws  and  doctrines  of  the  Koran;  and  to 
many  mosques  hospitals  are  attached,  where  the  poor  and  the 
sick  and  the  deranged  are  carefully  provided  for  and  tended. 

The  mosque  of  Santa  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  a  picture 
of  which  is  herewith  presented,  is  a  magnificent  and  stately 
edifice,  and  rises  in  strange  contrast  with  the  paltry-looking 
wooden  boxes,  called  bazaars  that  surround  it. 

At  first  this  was  simply  a  Christian  church,  having  been 
built  by  the  Emperor  Constantine.  But  it  was  burnt  down, 
and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  his  successor,  Justinian,  on  a  scale 
so  grand  that  on  its  completion,  the  emperor,  thinking  that 
it  outshone  even  the  glorious  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  cried  in 
ecstasy:  "0,  Solomon,  I  have  outdone  thee!"  It  was  turned 
into  a  mosque  by  the  Turks  on  their  entering  the  city;  and 
since  that  time  no  Christian  or  Jew  has  been  allowed  even  to 
peep  in  without  an  order  from  the  sultan,  which  costs  about 
thirty-five  dollars. 


The  Ounce  of  Prevention. — "An  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  says  the  old  proverb.  Let  us 
apply  it  to  temperance.  A  long  line  of  reeling,  staggering 
candidates  for  perdition,  150,000  in  number,  one  after 
another  through  the  year  drop  out  of  sight  and  memory. 
And  still  the  death  march  goes  on.  Is  there  any  way  to 
prevent  it? 

Why,  certiinly.  Prunkards  grow  from  moderate  drinkers, 
and  moderate  drinkers  from  the  untaught,  or  wrongly 
educated  children  of  our  homes.  There  is  a  point  where  the 
stop  can  be  put  on,  and  that  is  in  the  home.  Every  parent 
is  responsible  for  the  intemperance  of  his  child,  if  he  has  not 
bv  example  and  precept,  done  everything  possible  to  pre- 
vent it. 

If  parents  would  take  as  much  pains  to  form  a  pure, 
healthful  taste  in  their  children,  as  they  now  take,  truly 
though  sometimes  unconsciously,  to  form  a  taste  for  stimu- 
lants, we  should  see  fewer  entering  the  path  that  leads  to 
a  drunkard's  grave.  Sdecled. 
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THROUGH  woe    we   are   taught   to  reflect,   and   we  gather 
the  honey  "f  worldly   wisdom    not    from    flowers,   but    from 
orns. 


ZMHssio:isrJA.:R/3r  insrciiDEitTTs. 


r.T  MARTIN  LENZI. 


SOME  incidents  connected  with  my  late  mission  to  Switzer- 
land may  prove  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Instruc- 
tor, as  showing  how  signally  the  Lord  preserves  His  servants 
who  go  abroad  "without  purse  or  scrip"  to  labor  in  His 
ministry;  and  how  He  overrules  the  actions  of  those  who  are 
opposed  to  them  for  the  advancement  of  His  work. 

In  August,  1X76,  I  started  from  Bern  in  company  with 
Bro.  Leopold  Wirthlin  to  go  to  Ringoldingen,  Simmenthal. 
Bro.  Wirthlin  was  a  stranger  in  those  parts,  and  Bro.  Jos.  S. 
Home,  the  President  of  the  mission,  wished  me  to  take  him 
there  and  introduce  him  to  the  Saints. 

Before  leaving  Bern  a  Bro.  Tueller  requested  us  to  visit 
his  brother  who  was  not  in  the  Church,  and  who  lived  at 
Boltingen  in  the  same  valley.  We  were,  of  course,  glad  to 
receive  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  stranger,  as  we  could 
call  upon  him  with  greater  freedom,  and  be  more  apt.  to  get  a 
hearing  than  if  we  were  to  approach  him  as  entire  strangers 
and  have  to  introduce  ourselves.  He  lived  about  eight  miles 
from  Ringoldingen.  To  go  to  his  place  we  had  to  climb  the 
side  of  a  mountain  to  the  house  of  a  brother  named  Eshler, 
who  was  acquainted  with  this  Mr.  Tueller,  and  get  him  to 
direct  us  to  toe  latter's  house. 

We  hod  scarcely  arrived  at  Bro.  E.-hler's  house  when  he 
implored  us  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  talk  to  his  wife,  and  if 
possible  convince  her  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  Although 
he  had  been  in  the  Church  several  months,  he  bad  not 
succeeded  in  converting  his  wife.  He  also  told  us  that  his 
little  daughter,  eleven  years  of  age,  had  been  affected  for 
many  years  with  a  lameness  in  one  of  her  limbs  from  which 
cause  the  limb  was  gradually  shrinking  away.  He  wished  to 
know  if  she  could  be  cured.  I  told  him  that  such  things  had 
been  done,  that  God  was  the  same  and  the  gospel  was  the 
same  now  as  formerly,  and  that  if  he  and  his  family  would 
exercise  faith,  that  God  would  certainly  heal  her.  We  talked 
with  Mrs.  Eshler  considerably  that  evening  upon  our  prin- 
ciples, and  before  we  got  through  she  manifested  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  them.  At  Bro.  Eshler' s  request,  we  also 
administered  to  his  daughter.  Bro.  E:-hler  was  full  of  joy. 
He  assured  us  that  if  his  wife  could  only  obtain  a  testimony 
ot  the  truth  of  the  gospel  and  embrace  its  principles,  and  his 
daughter  could  be  cured,  his  happiness  would  be  complete. 

( >n  leaving  his  place  in  the  morning  Bro.  Eshler  proposed 
to  iend  his  little  daughter  to  guide  us  along  the  mountain 
path  to  Mr.  Tueller's. 

When  we  had  proceeded  about  one  mile,  we  came  to  where 
four  men  were  working  on  a  stone  building,  and  as  we  were 
about  to  pass  them  we  were  saluted  with  a  fiendish  shriek. 
Next  came  a  gross  insult,  and  that,  was  followed  by  missiles, 
hurled  down  upon  us  from  the  building.  Then  came  the  men 
after  us,  cursing  and  swearing  and  throwing  stones.  We  ran, 
of  course,  but  were  overtaken,  one  party  catching  hold  of  mc 
and  another  of  Bro.  Wirthlin.  They  tumbled  me  down  three 
times.  I  got  up  twice,  and  then  told  them  I  would  rather 
die  at  once  than  be  murdered  by  inches.  I  attempted  to 
climb  over  a  fence  and  then  escape  from  them,  but  they 
tumbled  me  over  the  fence  and  then  detained  me,  threatening 
to  throw  us  over  a  precipice  down  into  a  roaring  mountain 
stream  below.  Bro.  Wirthlin  cried  out  to  them  that  if  we 
c.mld  get  away  we  would  appeal  to  the  authorities  and  have 
them   punished.     At   this  they  seemed    to    hesitate    about 
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consummating  their  fiendish  design  to  east  us  over  the  precipice. 
We  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  their 
momentary  indecision,  and  made  good  our  escape. 

I  was  full  of  pain  from  my  injuries,  and  Bro.  Wirthlin,  I 
suppose,  suffered  considerably  also.  We  were  joined  imme- 
diately by  the  little  girl,  who  had  waited  and  witnessed  the 
whole  affair. 

We  were  at  a  loss  to  know  why  we  were  thus  attacked  by 
persons  whom  we  had  never  seen  before;  but  we  after- 
wards learned  that,  on  the  previous  .Sunday,  a  so-called 
Evangelical  preacher  had  warned  the  people  of  Boltingen  to 
beware  of  the  "Mormons,"  and  assured  them  that  if  they 
ever  went  to  Utah  they  would  be  robbed  of  the  last  fianc 
they  possessed  and  be  enslaved  by  Brigham  Young.  The 
neighbors  were  generally  aware  that  Bro.  Eshler  had  joined 
the  Church,  and  these  men,  seeing  us  pass  in  company  with 
his  little  girl,  and  noticing  our  foreign  dress,  judged  that  we 
were  "Mormons."  They  were  so  frenzied  when  they  attacked 
us  that  they  frothed  at  the  mouth,  and  we  subsequently 
learned  that  after  we  escaped  from  them,  they  fought  among 
themselves,  and  some  of  them  would  probably  have  been 
killed  had  not  other  persons  interfered  and  prevented 
it 

After  regaining  our  liberty  we  made  our  way  to  a  sawmill 
some  distance  from  the  scene  of  our  persecution,  and  repre- 
sented to  the  proprietor  of  it  how  we  had  been  assaulted.  I 
did  not  feel  like  appealing  to  the  law  for  redress  or  protection, 
but  1  predicted,  and  told  him  to  write  it  down,  that  if  the 
leader  of  that  persecution  did  not  repent  within  a  year,  he 
would  have  no  chance  of  doing  so.  I  knew  from  what  I  had 
previously  heard  that  thi*  man  to  whom  I  was  talking  was  an 
enemy  to  our  people,  and  I  was  very  emphatic  in  my  remarks 
to  him. 

On  our  return  to  Bingoldingcn,  we  held  a  meeting  there, 
and  Mrs.  Eshler  applied  to  be  baptized,  so  that  her  husband's 
wish  was  gratified  in  seeing  her  accept  the  go-pel  truths  as 
we  had  presented  them  to  her. 

Soon  afterwards  I  was  called  to  preside  over  the  Zurich 
conference,  one  hundred  miles  distant,  left  for  my  new  field 
of  labor  and  did  not  return  to  Simmenthal  until  the  following 
January,  when  Bro.  Theodore  Braendli  and  I  paid  the  Saints 
there  a  visit.  We  found  the  spirit  of  fiod  had  been  working 
among  them  like  leaven  since  my  previous  visit,  and  fifteen 
individuals  were  ready  for  us  to  baptize.  One  of  them  was  a 
woman  who  had  opposed  the  work  of  God  most  bitterly,  and 
had  given  her  husband,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Church, 
a  great  deal  of  trouble;  but  a  happy  change  had  come  over 
her.  Her  intense  hatred  for  the  work  was  turned  to  love, 
and  she  was  ready  to  endure  anything  for  the  gospel's  sake. 
We  were  then  told  that  our  enemies  were  waiting  to  see  if 
my  prediction  would  come  true.  I  assured  some  of  the 
brethren  that  my  faith  had  never  slackened  on  that  point:  I 
felt  satisfied  that  the  Lord  would  not  allow  Hiy  words  to  fail. 
I  felt  no  animosity  towards  my  persecutors,  but  really  desired 
their  salvation;  and  nothing  that  could  happen  to  them  would 
have  afforded  me  more  pleasure  than  to  hear  of  them  repent- 
ing and  joining  the  Church. 

About  five  months  afterwards,  while  in  the  Zurich  Confer- 
ence, 1  received  a  letter  from  Siuimentha)  announcing  that 
my  presence  was  desired  there,  as  the  leader  of  the  party  that 
persecuted  Bro.  Wirthlin  and  mvself  had  come  bending  and 
peniteut  to  the  members  of  the  Church,  begging  that  I  might 
be  requested  to  return  immediately  and  baptize  him  and  his 
household. 


My  joy  was  full.  1  felt  to  thank  God  that  He  had  heard 
my  prayers  and  granted  the  desire  of  my  heart.  I  sent  a 
letter  at  once  to  President  Home,  asking  what  I  should  do  in 
the  matter,  and  enclosing  the  letter  I  had  received  from 
Simmenthal.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  found  myself  at  Bern, 
where  I  met  Bro.  Braendli  who  was  ready  to  go  with  me. 
We  went  to  Simmenthal,  and  walked  over  the  same  ground 
where  nearly  one  year  before  I  had  not  km  wn  but  it  would  be 
my  sepulchre.  As  we  entered  the  house  of  my  former  perse- 
cutor his  wife  told  us  that  Bro.  Wirthlin  and  I  had  leenin 
her  hushaudV  mind  night  and  day,  and  that  he  had  had  no 
peace  until  he  had  repented  and  made  up  his  mind  to  be 
baptized. 

While  in  this  man's  house  I  noticed  a  young  girl  there 
with  a  ruddy  face,  gazing  at  me  as  if  she  knew  me.  I  went 
up  to  her  and  asked  her  name.  She  replied  that  it  was  Eliza 
Eshler.  "What!"  I  said,  "are  you  the  little  ence  lame  girl 
who  guided  Brother  Wirthlin  and  me  to  the  place  where  we 
were  assaulted,  and  now  well  and  heart}?"  She  answered 
that  she  was  the  same      Her  lameness  was  entiiely  gone. 

We  held  ten  meetings  there  in  eh  ven  nights,  and  in  the  space 
of  three  weeks  we  baptized  seventeen  persons;  and  I  am  most 
happy  to  say  that  forty  of  the  Saints  frcm  that  valley  have 
now  emigrated  to  Utah,  and  among  them  our  persecutor  and 
his  family. 


%YHvt\n  it^  ptulia. 


BY   WILLIAM   FOTHERINGHAM. 


{Continued.) 


TT^E  embraced  every  favorable  opportunity  that  presented 
•  *  itself  to  lay  the  principles  of  the  goapel  before  the 
officers  and  passengers  of  the  boat,  both  by  conversation 
and  by  giving  them  works  to  read  that  would  elucidate  our 
faith.  The  second  engineer  of  the  steamer  subsequently 
received  the  gospel,  together  with  hi^  wife,  mother  and  aunt, 
who  shortly  afterwards  emigrated  to  Utah,  and  are  still  living 
in  the  Territory. 

We  left  B.ijhmal  early  in  the  morning,  and  got  aground  in 
the  afternoon,  and  did  not  get  off  the  sand  bar  till  after  dark. 
The  next  day  we  got  aground  again  and  remained  so  for  eight 
hours.  After  dark  we  arrived  at  Bhanglpore.  which  is  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  which  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges.  The  river  at  this  point  during 
the  rainy  season  is  seven  miles  wide.  About  two  millions  of 
people  reside  in  this  district,  a  portion  of  which  is  covered  by 
the  Rijhmal  hills.  There  are  several  Hindoo  temples,  and  in 
the  suburbs  of  Bhanglpore  are  two  curiously  constructed 
round  towers  about  eighty  feet  in  hight.  The  oldest  inhabit- 
ants appear  to  know  nothing  of  their  origin,  or  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  built. 

After  leaving  Bhanglpore  wo  passed  the  Tengurra  rocks, 
which  form  a  small  cluster  of  rocky  islands  in  the  river,  the 
summit  of  which  are  adorned  with  small  Mahomedan  mosques. 
During  our  journey  we  passed  several  groups  of  crocodiles 
that  were  sporting  and  sunning  themselves  on  the  sandbars. 
In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Monglyr,  which  is  also  the 
capita]  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  which  comprise-*  an 
extensive  area  of  country  with  a  numerous  population.     Th 
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natives  at  Monglyr  are  famed  for  working  in  iron,  and  will 
make  a  perfect  imitation  of  any  article  of  hardware  imported 
from  other  parts  of  the  world;  but  their  hardware  is  of  an 
inferior  quality.  They  manufacture  very  handsome-looking 
rifles  and  double-barreled  shot  guns,  but  the  first  or  second 
discharge  will  burst  them. 

In  the  morning  we  discharged  freight,  took  on  board  a 
supply  of  coal,  and  continued  our  voyage.  We  passed  several 
native  cities  which  were  amply  adorned  with  Hindoo  pagodas 
and  Mahomedan  mosques.  The  streets  were  only  wide  enough 
to  admit  of  the  passage  of  an  elephant. 

The  next  day  we  passed  the  city  of  Patua,  which  is  famed 
for  the  manufacture  of  Patua  towels,  table  cloths  and  candles. 
The  government  manufactures  opium  at  this  place  on  a  very 
extensive  scale. 

About  six  o'clock,  p.  m.,  we  arrived  at  Pinapore,  the  point 
for  which  we  started  when  we  left  Calcutta,  and  an  important 
military  station. 

Elder  Meik  had  given  us  a  letter  of  introduction  to  his 
uncle,  General  Young.  Upon  enquiry,  we  learned  that  he 
lived  about  three  miles  from  the  landing,  on  the  road  leading 
to  Patua.  We  lost  no  time  in  searching  for  his  "bungalow," 
but  he  was  out  and  we  did  not  see  him.  The  next  day  we 
found  him  at  home.  He  received  us  very  courteously,  and 
made  enquiry  concerning  our  journey  and  our  prosperity  up 
to  that  time,  We  answered  him  as  briefly  as  possible.  He 
said  that  he  did  not  know  anything  about  our  religion,  that 
he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  continue  in  the  religion  of 
his  fathers,  and  that  he  was  now  well  advanced  in  years, 
hence  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  make  any  change,  or  inves- 
tigate our  doctrines.  We  stated  in  reply  that  we  had  brought 
to  India  the  ful!ness  ot  the  everlasting  gospel,  as  revealed  from 
heaven  to  the  prodiet  Joseph  Smith,  and  that  God  would 
hold  every  man  on  the  earth  responsible  for  the  use  made  of 
the  opportunities  afforded  to  give  it  a  fair  investigation.  The 
general  continued  by  stating  that  we  would  find  India  a  very 
hard  country  in  which  to  disseminate  our  doctrines,  as  the 
most  of  the  Europeans  in  the  north-west  provinces  were 
military  characters,  and  were  so  situated  that  it  made  it  a 
difficult  matter  to  reach  them.  The  government  had  made 
ample  provision  for  their  religious  instruction,  by  having  built 
m  every  station  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches,  and  min- 
isters were  paid  by  the  government  to  officiate  in  them. 
Every  Sunday  the  soldiers  not  on  duty  were  marched  to  their 
respective  churches,  and  after  service  were  marched  back  to 
their  quarters  again.  He  thought  the  army  officers  and  the 
civilians  holding  offices  from  the  government  would  very 
likely  cling  to  their  present  religious  notions.  He  also  said  it 
was  contrary  to  the  government  regulations  to  allow  any 
religious  propagandist,  other  than  those  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernment, a  place  in  the  cantonment  in  which  to  hold  forth. 
He  thought,  however,  if  we  could  procureasuitablehou.se 
convenient  to  the  cantonments  to  meet  in,  a  few  of  the  soldiers 
when  not  on  duty  might  give  us  a  hearing.  However,  the 
soldiers  were  not  a  very  suitable  class  from  which  to  make 
converts  to  our  faith.  Our  faith  required  those  identifying 
themselves  with  us  to  emigrate  to  Utah.  This  part  they  could 
not  conform  to,  as  they  were  bound  for  a  stipulated  number 
of  years.  We  informed  the  general  if  any  soldiers  became 
converts  to  our  faith  our  counsel  to  them  would  be  to  faith- 
fully serve  their  country  until  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 
service. 

Our  subsequent  experience  in  India  proved  to  us  that 
General  Young's  idea?  were  tolerably  correct. 


A  lady  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Tonge  kept  the  only  house  of 
entertainment,  which  was  one  and  a  half  miles  outside  of  the 
cantonments.  We  visited  her  to  learn  upon  what  terms  we 
could  stay  at  her  house,  and  have  the  use  of  an  outhouse  in 
which  to  hold  meetings.  Her  terms  were  three  rupees  per 
day  for  each.  This  she  stated  did  not  include  drinks.  We 
told  her  that  our  drinks  would  be  water.  We  laid  before  her 
the  nature  of  our  mission  to  India  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  we  traveled,  having  no  means  but  trusting  in 
the  Lord  to  open  the  way  before  us.  She  thought  that  was 
all  very  good;  but  she  was  a  lone  widow  and  kept  a  house  of 
entertainment  to  obtain  her  livelihood.  However,  she  con- 
sented to  let  us  have  the  use  of  an  outhouse  to  hold  meetings 
in,  and  give  us  one  meal  per  day  each,  and  charge  us  three 
rupees.  We  thanked  her,  stating  that  we  would  think  over 
the  matter  and  let  her  know.  We  returned  to  the  steamer 
very  much  exhausted,  having  been  on  our  feet  all  day,  and 
traveled  eight  miles  in  the  hot  blistering  wind.  The  coolest 
place  we  could  find  on  the  boat  was  in  the  engine  room,  the 
fires  having  been  out  for  nearly  twenty  four  hours,  and  thero 
the  thermometer  indicated  125  degrees. 

Dinapore  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  about 
ten  miles  above  Patua,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
military  stations  in  the  sub-presidency  of  Bengal,  having 
excellent  barracks  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  troops. 

The  word  cantonment  has  been  used  more  than  once  in 
this  chapter,  and  will  be  frequently  used  hereafter.  Its  proper 
meaning  in  India  is  similar  to  a  military  reservation  in  the 
United  States,  where  military  quarters  are  permanently 
established.  It  consists  of  barracks  for  European  infantry, 
cavalry  and  artillery:  also  rows  of  bungalows,  or  houses,  for  the 
officers,  each  being  enclosed  in  a  garden  containing  all  tropical 
fruits,  flowers  and  shrubbery.  Then  there  are  rows  of  huts  for 
the  sepoy  troops,  and  bazars  for  their  accommodation,  pub- 
lic offices,  magazines,  parade  grounds,  a  race  course,  etc. 

At  the  time  we  visited  Dinapore  there  were  quartered  in 
cantonments  three  sepoy  and  one  European  regiment. 
Hence  our  field  of  missionary  labor  had  to  be  confined  to  the 
European  soldiers,  even  providing  we  had  had  free  access  to 
them;  but  you  can  see  the  way  to  reach  them  was  very  much 
hedged  up,  and  the  officers,  both  military  and  civil,  are  gen- 
erally of  that  class  who  have  no  use  for  the  gospel  at  present. 

Perhaps  the  thought  may  occur  to  some  of  my  readers  why 
not  introduce  the  gospel  among  the  natives  of  India?  I  will 
state  that  we  would  have  liked  to  do  so,  but  if  the  Hindoos 
and  Mahomedans  are  prepared  to  receive  the  gospel  in  a 
thousand  jears  from  now  they  will  do  well.  The  caste  of  the 
Hindoos  is  an  insurmountable  barrier  in  the  way  of  their 
receiving  anything  of  this  kind.  For  instance,  if  a  Christian 
were  to  touch  anything  pertaining  to  them,  that  thing  would 
be  considered  as  being  polluted.  They  generally  do  their 
c-oking  out  of  doors;  but  first  they  make  a  circle  by  a  scratch  in 
the  ground  encircling  themselves  and  cooking  utensils.  If  a 
Christian  should  happen  to  put  his  foot  within  the  precinots 
of  this  ring,  the  cook  would  immediately  move  to  a  new 
place  and  make  another.  If  you  were  famishing  for  a  drink 
of  water,  they  would  not  allow  you  to  drink  out  of  one  of  their 
vessels;  but  would  pour  the  water  into  the  pa'ms  of  your 
hands,  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  have  in  position 
to  get  the  benefit  of  the  water,  at  the  same  time  they  were 
taking  good  care  to  give  the  vessel  a  wide  berth  from  your 
hands. 

(  To  be  Continued. ) 
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ZHZOW    IT    FEBLS    TO    BE 
JDYI3STO-. 


I  WAS  crossing  a  bridge  over  a  wide  bat  shallow  stream, 
in  a  lonely  place,  and  accidentally  fell  oft'.  When  I  say 
shallow,  I  mean  for  such  a  wide  body  of  water.  It  was  over 
my  head  by  two  or  three  feet.  I  saw  nobody  near  me  and 
could  not  swim  a  stroke.  I  knew  how  deep  the  water  was, 
and  gave  myself  up  for  lost.  The  quickness  of  the  senses 
when  sudden  death  seems  impending  has  frequently  been 
noted,  but  still,  without  experience,  no  one  can  realize  it.  It 
is  as  if  one's  whole  life  were  spread  out  in  a  panorama  before 
him,  every  portion  of  which  was  visible  at  once.  Every 
minute  detail  of  things  long  forgotten,  and  which  when  they 
happened  were  so  tiifling  that  they  apparently  made  no 
impression  on  the  memory,  stand  out  in  sharp  and  bold  out- 
line. I  remembered  tor  instance,  games  of  marbles  played 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  a  futile  attempt  I  once  made  to  trans- 
mute a  "commoney"  into  a  "white  alley"  by  greasing  it  with 
lard,  wrapping  it  in  a  rag,  and  roasting  it  in  the  fire.  I 
remembered  how  the  marble  bursted  in  the  operation,  and 
how  a  piece  of  it  struck  and  cut  the  cheek  of  the  boy  who 
had  beguiled  me  into  the  experiment,  and  the  satisfaction  I 
experienced  at  the  retributive  justice.  It  seemed  as  if  every- 
thing I  had  done,  suffered,  or  thought,  was  presented  to  my 
memory  at  a  single  flash. 

Then  I  struck  the  water,  when  a  sound,  which  I  have 
since  learned  to  liken  to  the  roar  of  Niagara,  burst  on  my 
ears  and  stunned  me  with  its  overwhelming  volume.  I 
remembered  a  brief  instant  of  struggling  and  clutching,  and 
then  a  sense  of  sinking — sinking — sinking — until  I  had 
reached  a  depth  of  thousands  of  fathoms.  I  neither  suf- 
fered pain  nor  felt  alarmed,  but  had  a  vague  feeling  of  being 
irresistibly  borne  to  some  catastrophe,  the  climax  to  which 
would  be  terrible.  Suddenly  I  found  myself  possessed  of 
the  power  of  floating  or  wafting  myself  along  by  mere 
volition.  With  a  delicious  feeling  of  languid  indolence,  1 
suffered  myself  to  float  about — not  in  the  water,  but  in  the 
air— skimming  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  whatever 
direction  I  chose,  hither  and  thither  as  wayward  fancy  led. 
I  was  conscious  that  it  was  a  new  power,  and  I  exulted  in  its 
possession  and  reasoned  on  its  nature.  I  found  that  my  body 
was  as  light  as  the  air  in  which  it  moved,  and  imagined  that 
a  thistle  down  would  feel  as  I  did,  if  possessed  of  conscious- 
ness. Then  I  was  in  the  water  again,  and  everything  around 
me  had  a  roseate  hue,  which  speedily  changed  to  green,  then 
to  violet,  and  finally  to  utter  darkness,  and  then  all  was 
blank. 

As  1  subsequently  learned,  some  men  in  a  skiff  a  half  mile 
away  had  seen  me  fall  into  the  water  and  hurried  to  my 
assistance,  but  I  had  disappeared  long  before  they  reached 
the  spot.  Many  minutes  elapsed  before  they  found  me,  and 
full  half  an  hour  afterwards  before  the  physicians,  who  had 
been  summoned,  arrived.  They  pronounced  me  dead,  and 
that  they  made  an  attempt  to  resuscitate  me  was  due  solely 
to  the  persistence  of  an  intimate  friend  of  mine  who  had 
accompanied  them. 

Nearly  a  dozen  years  after  the  above  experience  I  became 
a  citizen  of  the  West,  and  commenced  opening  a  new  farm 
in  a  sparsely  settled  country.  The  place  was  about  ten  miles 
from  the  nearest  town,  and  one  pleasant  day  near  the  last  of 
December,  I  went  to  the  latter  in  a  light  spring  wagon  to  get 
some   supplies   for   Christmas  festivities.      The  day  was  so 

ild  that  I  did  not  even  wear  an  overcoat.     About  the  time 


I  started  home,  which  was  a  little  after  sundown,  it  began  to 
grow  suddenly  cold,  and  presently  a  storm  almost  amounting 
to  a  hurricane  broke  from  the  north,  bringing  with  it  the 
temperature  of  Nova  Zembla.  In  this  region  of  marked 
climatic  vicissitudes  I  never  before  or  since  knew  any  so 
great.  The  mercury  fell  in  an  hour  to  forty  degrees  below 
zero.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  could  easily  have 
made  the  ride  home  in  that  time,  but  I  was  going  in  the 
teeth  of  the  wind;  so  that  I  could  make  but  little  over  half 
the  usual  speed.  I  suffered  severely  from  the  cold  but  not 
more  than  I  had  many  a  time  before  and  have  many  a  time 
since,  but  as  you  may  imagine  was  anxious  to  get  home  as 
quickly  as  possible.  When  I  had  got  within  a  couple  of 
miles  of  there,  I  found  the  weather  growing  pleasant  again. 
My  ears,  that  had  stung  and  smarted  with  the  cold,  no 
longer  troubled  me.  My  hands  though  still  numb,  had  a 
firm  grip  of  the  lines,  and  seated  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon, 
with  my  back  and  shoulders  resting  on  the  seat.  I  would  have 
been  quite  comfortable,  except  that  I  was  so  drowsy  that  I 
could  hardly  keep  awake.  I  comforted  myself  with  the 
reflection  that  I  would  soon  be  at  home  snugly  tucked  in  bed, 
where  I  could  sleep  to  my  heart's  content.  While  indulging 
in  this  pleasing  revery  I  dropped  asleep,  and  what  followed  I 
only  learned  from  my  family. 

They  had  concluded  that  finding  the  sudden  change  in  the 
temperature,  I  had  either  determined  to  spend  the  night  in 
town,  or  had  returned  there  for  that  purpose  in  case  I  had 
started  home  before  the  cold  began.  At  eight  o'clock,  having 
given  me  up,  they  retired  to  bed  and  to  sleep.  About  nine 
o'clock,  my  wife  was  awakened  by  the  repeated  whinnying 
of  a  horse  in  front  of  the  house.  She  never  suspected  that 
it  was  ours,  but  took  it  for  a  stray,  and  from  motives  of 
humanity  called  up  one  of  the  men  and  ordered  it  to  be  put 
in  the  stable.  When  the  man  went  out  and  found  it  was  our 
own  horse,  and  that  I  was  in  the  wagon  apparently  dead  and 
frozen  stiff,  he  made  an  outcry  that  soon  brought  out  the 
household.  Fortunately  my  wife  had  recently  been  reading 
of  the  proper  mode  of  treating  persons  partially  frozen,  and 
therefore  knew  that  I  must  not  be  taken  into  a  warm  room, 
but  must  be  rubbed  with  snow.  Plenty  of  snow  had  fallen, 
and  I  was  stripped  and  well  rubbed  with  it  until  I  began  to 
show  signs  of  animation.  Then  frictions  with  coarse  cloths 
were  used  until  I  was  sufficiently  restored  to  scream  with  the 
torture  they  were  putting  me  to.  Every  portion  of  my  body 
seemed  as  sensitive  as  a  boil.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  stung 
all  over  with  wasps  or  hornets  until  I  was  a  pulp,  ready  to 
burst  at  any  point  like  an  over  ripe  cherry.  The  joints  of  my 
fingers,  toes,  ankles,  and  wrists  seemed  as  if  screwed  in  red  hot 
vises  till  the  blood  was  readv  to  ooze  out  from  the  extremities, 
and  I  could  scarcely  persuade  myself  that  my  finger  and  too 
nails  were  not  being  forced  off  by  the  pressure;  I  soon 
became  delirious,  and  a  raging  fever  set  in  from  which  1  did 
not  recover  for  weeks.  But  when  I  did  recover,  my  physical 
condition  was  better  than  ever  before.  I  had  been  slim  and 
almost  puny  before,  but  now  I  became  hearty  and  robust,  so 
that  at  sixty  I  am  strong  and  active  as  most  men  are  at  forty. 
I  attribute  it  to  my  having  been  frozen  to  the  verge  of  death. 

Selected. 


Most  persons  are  particularly  spiteful  against  those  foibles 
in  others  which  they  themselves  have.  They  remind  us  of  a 
monkey  scratching  and  grinning  at  the  mimic  monkey  in  the 
glass. 
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EDITORIAL   THOUGHTS. 

HOU  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  vain:  for  the  Lord  will  not 
hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  His  name 
in  vain  This  was  oi,e  of  the  command- 
ments that  the  Lord  gave  to  the  children 
of  Israel  when  He  led  them  out  of  Egypt. 
All  the  people  were  required  to  observe 
it,  and  if  they  did  not,  the  penalty  was 
very  severe.  We  find  that  on  one  occa- 
sion this  commandment  was  broken  by  a  man 
who  had  come  out  of  Egypt  wiih  the  children 
of  Israel.  We  give  the  account  as  it  is  written 
in  the  Bible;  it  will  be  interesting  to  all  our 
readers: 
'And  the  son  of  an  Israelitish  woman,  whose  father 
[  I. ST^  was  an  Egyptian,  went  out  among  the  children  of 
Israel:  and  this  son  of  the  Israelitish  woman  and  a 
man  of  Israel  strove  together  in  the  camp;  and  the 
Israelitish  woman's  son  blasphemed  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
cursed.  And  they  brought  him  unto  Moses:  (and  his  mother's 
name  was  Shelomith,  the  daughter  of  Dib'i,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan) 
and  they  put  him  in  ward,  that  the  mind  of  the  Lord  might  be 
showed  them  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Bring 
forth  him  that  hath  cursed  without  the  camp;  and  let  a  1  that 
heard  him  lay  their  hands  upon  his  head,  and  let  all  the  con- 
gregation stone  him.  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  saying,  Whosoever  curseth  his  God  shall  bear  his  sin. 
And  he  that  blasphemeth  th°.  name  of  the  Lord,  he  shall  surely 
l>e  put  to  death,  and  all  the  congregation  shall  certainly  stone 
him:  as  well  the  stranger,  as  he  that  is  born  in  the  land,  whan 
lie  blasphemeth  the  name  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  put  to  death  " 

You  see  from  this  that  the  Lord  requires  not  only  the 
children  of  Israel  to  observe  this  commandment,  but  the 
stranger  also  who  should  be  living  in  their  midst.  The 
penalty  for  breaking  the  commandments  was,  as  you  see, 
death.  It  is  a  terrible  punishment,  but  then  the  crime  was  a 
great  one.  Suppose  that  every  one  were  punished  with  death 
now,  who  took  the  Lord's  name  in  vain.  A  great  many  would 
have  to  die.  Even  among  those  who  call  themselves  Latter- 
lav  Saints  a  great  many  would  fall  victims  to  this  penalty. 
If  it  was  wrong  in  the  days  of  Moses  to  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  in  vain,  is  it  not  wrong  now?  If  a  man  were  stoned  to 
death  for  blaspheming  the  name  of  the  Lord  at  that  time, 
what  should  be  the  penalty  now?  Moses  did  not  punish 
that  man  until  he  had  asked  the  Lord  what  he  was  to  do  with 
him.  He  was  killed  by  a  command  of  the  Lord  This  shows 
that  the  Lord  wants  all  men  to  honor  His  holy  name. 

When  we  hear  boys  and  men  speak  lightly  of  our  Father  in 
Heaven,  cursing  or  swearing,  we  think  of  the  punishment  that 
this  man  received.  For  Latter-day  Saints,  or  their  children, 
to  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain  is  a  dreadful  crime, 
!  cause  they  haye  been  taught  better.  They  know  it  is 
wrong,  and  yet  are  there  not  many  who  are  guilty  of  this'.' 
We  have  sometimes  heard  Elders  felling  some  story  or 
some  joke  in  which  the  name  of  the  Deity  has  been  taken  in 
vain:  and  they  would  repeat  it.  Now,  this  is  very  wrong.  It  is 
just  as  great  a  sin  for  the  man  who  repeats  what  another  man 


said,  in  taking  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain,  as  it  was  for  the 
man  who  first  said  it,  to  do  it.  Therefore,  if  a  man  takes  the 
name  of  the  Lord  in  vain  we  should  not  repeat  it  nor  think 
ourselves  justified  in  doing  so  because  we  merely  quote  his 
language.  There  are  some  Elders  who  use  the  name  of  the 
Deity  very  frequently  in  their  preaching  and  in  their  praying; 
they  make  the  name  altogether  too  common.  In  praying, 
the  Savior  taught  His  disciples  to  say,  "Our  Father,  who 
art  in  heaven."  "Our  Father !"  How  sweet  this  is,  how  near 
it  brings  us  to  him  !  What  better  or  more  endearing  title 
can  we  use?  Children,  when  you  pray,  address  Him  as  Father, 
and  when  you  speak  of  Him  do  so  as  our  Heavenly  Father,  or 
Lord,  and  do  not  use  His  sacred  name  lightly  or  frequently, 
neither  in  praying  nor  speaking;  and  remember  that  He  "will 
not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  His  name  in  vain." 


tibiie  zeciusto-  aztstzd  this 
fair,  .mi  ie  ir,. 


KING  FREDERfCK  of  Prussia  when  he  was  out  riding 
one  day,  saw  an  old  farmer,  who  was  plowing  a  field  and 
singing  cheerfully  over  his  work. 

"You  must  be  well  of,  old  man,"  cried  the  king.  "Does 
this  acre  belong  to  you  on  which  you  so  industriously  labor?" 

"No  sir,"  replied  the  old  man,  who,  of  course,  had  no  idea 
he  was  speaking  to  the  king;  "I  am  not  so  rich  as  that.  I  plow 
for  wages. ' ' 

"How  mueh  do  you  earn  a  day?"  asked  the  king. 

"E'ght  groschen,"  returned  the  man.  (That  would  be  about 
twenty  cents  of  our  mon  ■>•. ) 

"That  is  very  little,"  said  the  king.  "Can  you  get  along 
with  it?" 

"Get  along!  yes,  indeed,  and  have  something  left." 

"How  ever  do  you  manage?" 

"Well,"  said  the  farmer,  smiling,  "I  will  tell  you.  Two 
groschen  are  for  myself  and  my  wife;  with  two  I  pay  my  old 
debt,  two  I  lend,  and  two  I  give  away  for  the  Lord's  sake." 

"This  is  a  mystery  w'nch  I  evniot  solve,"  said  the  king, 

"Then  I  must  solve  it  for  you,"  replied  the  farmer.  "I 
have  two  old  parents  at  home,  who  kept  me  and  cared  for  me 
when  I  was  young  and  weak  and  needed  care.  Now  that  they 
are  old  and  weak,  I  am  glad  to  keep  and  care  for  them.  That 
is  my  debt,  and  it  costs  me  two  groschen  a  day  to  pay  it.  Two 
morp  I  spend  on  my  children's  schooling.  If  they  are  living 
when  their  mother  and  I  are  old,  they  will  keep  us  and  pay 
back  what  I  lend.  Then  with  my  last  two  groschen  I  support 
my  two  sick  sisters,  who  cannot  work  for  themselves.  Of 
course  1  am  not  compelled  to  give  them  the  money;  but  I  do 
it  for  the  Lord's  sake." 

"Well  done,  old  man,"  cried  the  king,  as  he  finished. 
"Not.  I  am  going  to  give  you  «ometaing  to  guess.  Have  you 
ever  seen  me  before?  In  less  than  five  minutes  you  shall  see 
me  fifty  times,  andcarryin  your  pocket  fifty  of  my  likenesses." 

"This  is  indeed  a  riddle  which  I  cannot  guess,"  said  the 
firmer. 

"Then  I  will  solve  it  for  you,"  returned  fho  king;  and  with 
tint  he  put  his  hand  into  bis  pocket,  and  pulling  out  fifty  gold 
pieces,  placed  them  in  the  hand  of  the  farmer. 

''The  coin  is  genuine,"  said  the  king,  "for  it  also  comes 
from  our  good  Lord,  and  I  am  His  paymaster.  I  bid  you 
good-by." 

And  then  he  rode  off,  leaving  the  good  old  man  over- 
whelmed with  surprise  and  delight. 


J"  TT  "VIE  IN"  I  LEI      INSTRUCTOR. 
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THE    MAMMOTH. 


i/^ANY  of  our  readers  have  seen,  and  are  tolerably  familiar 
with  the  appearance  of  the  common  Asiatic  elephant, 
such  as  we  see  exhibited  in  menageries,  but  none  of  them 
have  ever  seen  one  similar  to  that  shown   in   the   picture. 
There  is  a  very  good  reason  for  their  never  having  seen  such  a 
one — the  species  is  extinct.     Through  the  study  and  research 
bestowed  upon  the  subject  of  geology  by  scientific  men  we  arc 
enabled  to  learn  of   the  past  existence  of  many  species  of 
animals  that  are  nowhere  to  be  found  at  the  present  time. 
Buried  in  the  earth   at  various  depths,   in   Europe,   Asia, 
Africa  and  America,  the  tusks,   molar  teeth  and  bones  of 
elephants  have  been  found.      Years  ago,  before  much  was 
known  of  geoloey,  many  people  imagined  that  these  were  the 
bones  of  a  race  of  giants  that  were  believed  to  have  existed. 
Scientific  research,  however,  has  brought  to  light  the  fact 
that  these  bones  are  generally  the  remains  of  a  species  of 
elephant  which  has  been  called  the  mammoth. 

No  land  is  more  fruitful  in  fossil  bones  of  the  elephant  than 
the  north  of  Asia.  Such  a  profusion  of  these  are  found  in 
the  islands  of  New  Si- 
beria, which  are  adjacent 
to  the  shores  of  the  Are- 
tie  Ocean,  that  the  soil  is 
almost  entirely  formed  of 
them,  cemented  together 
by  sand  and  ice.  The 
tusks  of  the  mammoth 
are  so  abundant  in  the 
north  of  Siberia,  that  the 
Czirs,  wishing  to  reserve 
to  themselves  a  monopoly 
of  them,  forbid  the  in- 
habitants to  collect  them. 
This  fossil  ivory  is  a  mat- 
ter which  is  very  greatly 
speculated  in  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  Each  year  in- 
numerable caravans  start 
off  to  its  frozen  shores, 
aud  bring  back  from  it 
perfect  cargoes  of  ivory, 
of  which  the  industry  of  Europe  makes  the  same  use  as  it 
doe=  of  the  ivory  of  those  animals  lately  killed. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and  the  discussion 
is  still  going  on,  as  to  how  we  are  to  explain  the  presence,  in 
these  frozen  latitudes,  of  animals  which  live  now  only  in 
the  scorching  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia.  It  has  been  asked 
if  the  creatures  to  which  they  belong  lived  under  the  equator, 
as  do  their  congeners,  at  the  present  day;  and  if  they  were 
transported  northwards  by  some  geological  cataclysm,  or  if 
they  could  have  existed  in  the  same  place  in  which  their 
remains  are  at  present  found.  This  last  hypothesis  has  been 
found  to  be  correct,  from  a  wonderful  discovery,  which  proves 
that  the  fossil  elephant,  known  among  scientific  men  by  the 
name  of  mammoth,  lived  under  the  northern  zones.  The 
following  is  the  discovery  in  question: — In  1790,  a  caicass  of 
the  mammoth  was  found  under  the  ice  in  Siberia.  The 
elephant,  already  much  damaged,  was  examined  in  lS06by 
Professor  Adams,  of  Moscow.  The  Siberians  had  cut  it  up, 
and  u«ed  its  flesh  as  food  for  their  dogs.  The  bears  and  other 
carnivorous  animals  had  also  consumed  a  great  part  of  it; 
tmt  a  portion  of  the  skin  and  one  ear  remained  still  untouched. 


He  was  able  to  distinguish  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  the 
brain  was  also  to  bo  recognized  The  skeleton  was  still  entire, 
with  the  exception  of  one  fore  foot.  The  neck  was  still 
covered  with  a  thick  mane;  and  tin  skin  was  covered  with 
blackish  hairs  and  a  sirt  of  reldish  wool,  in  such  abundance, 
that  what  remained  of  it  could  only  be  carried  with  difficulty 
by  ten  men.  Besides  this,  thev  collected  more  than  thirty 
pounds  weight  of  long  and  short  hair,  that  the  white  bears 
had  buried  in  the  damp  ground  after  they  had  devoured  its 
flesh.  The  remains  of  this  aoimal  which  came  to  light  when 
buried  in  the  ice  for  probably  many  long  years,  are  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  Hi.-tory,  at  Paris,  possesses  a  piece 
of  the  skin  and  some  locks  o-  hair,  with  some  flocks  of  wool, 
belonging  to  another  mammoth,  which  was  found  entire  and 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  in  the  ice  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean. 

It  is  exceedingly  rare  that  such  discoveries  as  these  are 
made.  In  these  cases  we  hive  exemplified  the  wonderful 
pre-erving  powers  of  ice.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  those  who 
first  discovered  ihem  were  not  sufficiently  intelligent  to  under- 
stand the  value  of  them, 
or  sufficiently  interested 
in  extending  a  knowledge 
of  extinct  animals  to 
carefully  preserve  the 
entire  skeletons,  togeth- 
er with  their  skins. 

We  understand  that 
the  elephant  is  a  tropical 
animal,  but  the  discovery 
of  these  specimens  buri- 
ed in  the  ice  prove  con- 
clusively that  they  have 
lived  in  the  north, though 
great  climatic  change* 
have  taken  place  in  those 
parts  since  the  mammoth 
flourished  there. 

Fossil  remains  of  a 
huge  animal  have  been 
found  in  Ohio  and  in 
some  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  central  Europe,  which  differ  in 
several  particulars  from  those  of  the  mammoth.  This  species 
has  been  named  the  mastodon.  Its  tusks  were  not  curved 
like  those  of  the  mammoth,  but  were  almost  straight.  Some 
naturalists,  however,  argue  that  there  is  no  real  difference 
between  the  two. 


MnitAT,  Character  —There  is  nothing  which  adds  so 
much  to  the  beauty  and  power  of  man,  as  a  good  moral 
character      It  is  his    wealth— his    infln  I  is    life.      It 

dignifies  him  in  every  station,  exalts  him  in  every  condition, 
and  glorifies  him  at  every  period  of  life.  Such  .1  character  is 
more  to  be  desired  than  everything  else  on  earth.  It  makes 
a  man  free  and  independent.  No  scrvHe  tool — croaking 
sycophant — no  treacherous  honor-seeker  ever  bore  such  a 
character.  The  pure  joys  of  truth  and  righteousness  never 
spring  in  such  a  person.  Tf  young  men  but  knew  how  much 
a  good  charncte  would  dignify  nnd  exalt  them,  how  glorious 
it  would  make  their  prospects,  even  in  this  life;  never  should 
wc  find  them  yielding  to  the  groveling  and  base-born  vices. 
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( Continued. ) 


NO  SOONER  had  the  Saints  left  De  Witt  than  Sashe] 
Woods,  a  Pi-esbyterian  preacher,  called  the  mob  together 
and  made  a  speech  to  them.  He  urged  them,  in  his  speech- 
to  hasten  to  assist  their  friends  in  Daviess  Comity.  The  land 
sales,  he  said,  were  coming  on,  and  if  they  could  get  the 
"Mormons"  driven  out,  they  could  get  all  the  land  back  again 
which  th_>y  had  sold  to  them,  as  well  as  the  pay  they  had 
received  for  them.  He  assured  the  mob  that  they  had  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  the  authorities  of  the  state  in  so  doing,  for 
they  had  no*  full  proof  that  they  would  not  assist  the  "Mor- 
mons," and  that  they  might  as  well  take  their  property  from 
them  as  not.  This  wicked  man's  words  had  the  effect  that  he 
desired.  The  mob  started  for  Daviess  County,  taking  their 
cannon  with  them.  While  they  were  going  there,  Cornelius 
Gillum  was  busily  engaged  in  raising  a  mob  in  Platte  and 
Clinton  Counties  to  aid  Woods  in  his  plans  to  drive  a  peace- 
able people  from  their  homes  and  rob  tliem  of  their  property. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1838,  about  one  hundred  of  the 
brethren  started,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Hinkle,  from  Far  West  to  go  to  Adam-ondi-Ahman  in  Daviess 
County  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  Saints  there.  This  was 
in  compliance  with  the  order  of  Geneial  Doniphan.  Joseph 
accompanied  this  company.  The  mob  were  destroying  prop- 
erty, burning  houses  and  committing  the  most  dreadful  out- 
rages upon  the  Saints  in  that  County.  Those  whose  houses 
were  burned,  and  also  those  who  lived  in  lonely  and  exposed 
positions,  fled  into  Adam-ondi-Ahman  for  protection.  Women 
and  children  were  thus  compelled  to  leave  their  homes,  and 
flee  for  safety,  some  of  them  in  the  midst  of  a  snow  storm 
which  took  place  on  the  17th  and  ISth  of  October.  General 
Parkea  by  this  time  had  reached  Daviess  County,  and  Lyman 
Wight,  who  held  a  commission  as  colonel  in  his  command, 
obtained  permission  from  him  to  call  out  his  men  and  go  and 
put  the  mob  down.  But  the  mob  knew  better  than  to  wait 
for  Colonel  Wight  and  his  men.  While  they  had  no  one  to 
meet  hut  unarmed  men  and  helpless  women  and  children, 
they  were  very  brave.  They  could  plunder  and  drive  them 
and  have  no  fear.  But  when  they  had  men  to  meet,  their 
courage  ooz^d  out,  and  they  broke  up  their  encampment  and 
ran  away.  This  they  would  do  every  time  when  they  thought 
they  were  likely  to  meet  a  force  of  brethren  who  were  pre- 
pared for  them.  A  truly  brave  man  will  never  oppress  the 
weak;  none  but  a  coward  will  do  that;  and  those  mobbers 
proved  that  they  were  most  arrant  cowards;  for  they  never 
■  hired  to  stop  and  face  the  brethren  when  they  were  on  eiiual 
terms. 

The  mob,  seeing  that  they  could  not  succeed  by  force,  took 
another  plan  to  bring  evil  upon  the  Saints.  They  were  deter- 
mined to  have  them  driven  by  some  means;  and  they  adopted 
a  cunning  plan  to  bring  it  about.  Their  houses  were  nothing 
but  log  cabins,  and  therefore  not  very  valuable.  They  removed 
their  property  from  the  houses  and  then  set  fire  to  them,  and 
reported  to  the  authorities  of  the  State  that  the  "Mormons" 
were  burning  and  destroying  all  before  them.     This  was  in 


keeping  with  their  usual  policy.  They  would  tell  the  most 
abominable  lies,  and  circulate  all  manner  of  evil  reports 
about  the  Saints,  to  raise  a  hatred  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
againts  them.  The  very  acts  of  violence  of  which  they  were 
guilty  against  the  Saints,  they  swore  the  Saints  them- 
selves had  committed  on  them.  They  made  communications 
and  affidavits  of  the  most  wicked  character,  thereby  hoping 
to  raise  the  anger  of  the  people  and  officers  of  the  State. 
Their  cry  against  the  Saints  was,  "Fire  and  murder." 

Upon  the  retreat  of  the  mob  from  Daviess  County,  Joseph 
returned  to  Far  West,  Caldwell  County.  He  hoped  that 
himself  and  the  Saints  would  enjoy  some  quiet,  at  least  for  a 
short  time.  But  he  was  informed  that  a  mob  had  commenced 
their  mischief  on  the  borders  of  Caldwell  County.  There  was 
I  no  rest  for  the  Saints  in  the  midst  of  those  people.  They 
hated  every  thing  that  was  virtuous  and  good  too  much,  to 
allow  Latter-day  Saints  to  dwell  in  the  land,  if  they  could 
prevent  them. 

The  Saints  in  those  days  did  not  have  the  experience  they 
have  now.  They  were  slow  to  receive  and  obey  counsel.  But, 
like  the  Saints  who  disobey  counsel  in  these  days,  they  brought 
trouble  upon  themselves  by  so  doing.  Several  months  before 
the  events  which  we  are  now  relating  had  occurred,  the  word 
of  the  Lord  had  been  given  for  the  Saints  to  gather  into  the 
cities.  But  they  delayed  until  the  judgments  were  upon 
them.  Then  they  were  compelled  to  gather  in  great  haste  and 
leaye  all  their  property,  and  they  were  even  glad  to  get  off  in 
that  way.  The  city  of  Far  West  was  literally  crowded  with 
people  who  gathered  there  from  all  quarters. 

We  told  you  that  the  mob  circulated  all  manner  of  lies 
about  the  Saints.  As  a  specimen  of  them,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing letter  which  was  written  by  Sashei  Woods  and  one  Joseph 
Dickson: 

"Caruoi.lton,  Missouri,  October  24th,  1838," 
"Sir:  —We  were  informed  hist  night  by  un  express  from  Kay 
County  that  Captain  Uogart  (a  Methodist  preacher)  and  all  his 
company,  amounting  to  between  fifty  and  sixty  men,  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  Mormons  at  Kuncombe,  twelve  miles  north  of  Rich- 
mond, except  three.  This  statement  you  may  rely  on  as  being 
true;  and  last  night  they  expected  Kichmond  to  be  laid  in  ashes 
this  morning.  We  could  distinctly  hear  cannon,  and  we  know 
the  Mormons  had  one  in  their  possession  Kichmond  is  about 
twenty-fi»e  miles  west  of  this  place  on  a  straight  line.  We  know 
not  the  hour  or  minute  we  will  be  lain  in  ashes— our  coun- 
try is  ruined.  For  God  s  sake  give  us  assistance  as  quick  as 
possible." 

These  were  the  lies  which  Woods,  a  Presbyterian  preacher, 
could  write  and  circulate.  There  was  scarcely  a  word  of  truth 
in  the  letter  which  he  and  Dickson  wrote.  The  circumstance 
to  which  they  alluded  was  as  follows: — Bogart  with  some  thirty 
or  forty  men,  called  on  a  brother  Thoret  Parsons,  who  was  living 
at  the  head  of  the  east  branch  of  Log  creek,  and  warned  him 
to  be  gone  from  there  before  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
Bogart  futher  said,  that  he  would  give  Far  West  thunder  and 
lightning  before  next  day  at  noon,  if  he  had  good  luck  in 
meeting  Neil  Gillum.  Gillum  would  camp  about  six  miles 
west  of  Far  West  that  night,  and  he  (Bogart)  should  camp  on 
Crooked  creek.  Brother  Parsons  sent  a  messenger  to  carry 
this  news  to  Far  West,  and  he,  himself,  followed  Bogart,  to 
watch  his  movements.  Two  of  the  brethren  who  had  been 
out  watching  the  movements  of  the  mob  brought  the  word  to 
Far  West  that  eight  armed  mobbers  had  surrounded  the  house 
of  brother  Pinkham  and  had  taken  three  of  the  brethren 
prisoners,  and  had  carried  off  some  horses  and  other  property. 
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When  this  news  reached  Far  West,  a  company  of  men  was 
raised  who  were  to  act  under  the  command  of  David  W.  Pat 
ten,  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  The  company  started  imme- 
diately. It  was  hoped  they  would  surprise  and  scatter  Bogart's 
camp,  retake  the  brethren  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  and 
prevent  the  attack  with  which  Par  West  had  been  threatened. 


USES. 


THIEIR, 


BY  W.  D.  JOHNSON,  JR. 


AMONG  the  creations  of  God  that  portion  called  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  interesting 
and  beneficial  to  mankind.  From  this  source  we  obtain 
much  of  our  food,  shelter,  clothing  and  medicine. 

The.  seed  of  the  wheat,  corn  and  rye  plants  give  us  grain 
to  make  bread.  The  tuberous  roots  of  the  nutritious  potatoe 
and  other  plants  furnish  us  with  excellent  food.  The  sugar 
cane,  beet  pla^t,  palm  and  maple  trees  yield  sweet  juices,  of 
which  we  make  sugar  and  molasses.  The  many  fruit  trees 
and  vines  afford  us  delicious  fruits.  The  trees  of  the  forest 
supply  us  with  timber  to  make  lumber  for  our  houses, 
furniture  and  many  other  necessities  of  life. 

Prom  cotton,  flax,  hemp  and  jute  plants  we  obtain 
vegetable  fibre  to  make  cloth,  mats,  carpets  and  many 
useful  articles.  We  also  find  that  many  of  the  herbs  of  the 
field  are  good  for  man  when  he  is  sick.  A  great  portion  of 
our  necessaries,  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  are  obtained 
from  the  vegetable  world. 

Plants  exhibit  a  vast  diversity  of  size,  form  and  color, 
according  to  the  different  circumstances  under  which  they 
grow.  In  the  far  north  we  find  them  as  moss,  lichens 
and  scrubby  underbrush;  in  the  temperate  zone,  as  lanre  trees, 
small  shrubs,  beautiful  flowers,  and  plains  covered  with 
grass;  but  in  the  tropics,  the  "paradise  of  plants,"  they  are 
found  in  the  highest  luxuriance  and  beauty.  The  leaves  of 
plants  are  as  different  as  their  varieties,  from  the  simple 
blade  of  grass  to  the  intricate  leaf  of  the  China  tree.  In 
size  we  find  them  varying  from  the  small  leaf  of  the  pine  to 
the  immense  palm  leaf  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  large  enough 
to  shelter  a  family. 

The  flowers  of  plants  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
natural  objects;  they  contain  all  the  colors  known  to  man, 
and  from  them  we  can  obtain  delicious  perfumes.  In  size 
they  vary  from  the  modest  little  flower  of  the  candytuft  to 
the  immense  Rnfflcsia  Arnold!,  the  largest  and  most  wonderful 
of  all  the  flowers,  which  is  three  feet  in  diameter  and  weighs 
ten  pounds.  It  is  a  parasite,  growing  on  the  roots  of  other 
plants,  found  in  Asia.  The  odor  of  this  flower  is  like  that  of 
tainted  beef. 

The  size  of  plants  also  show  another  great  diversity.  They 
vary  from  the  minute  stem  of  the  moss  to  the  gigantic  red- 
wood trees  of  California  which  measure  four  hundred  feet  in 
height  and  one  hundred  feet  around  the  trunk. 

The  roots  of  plants  present  many  different  forms — bulbous, 
as  the  onion;  tuberous,  as  the  potatoe,  mipiform,  as  tho 
turnip;  conical  as  the  carrot;  fibrous,  as  the  grasses;  and 
many  other  firms  all  characteristic  of  different  families  and 
species. 

Although  plants  are  so  different  in  all  their  parts,  still  we 
find  them  connected  by  fundamental  principles,  like  other 
works  of  the  Deity;  and  all  the=e  are   placed  upon  the  earth 


for  wise  and  beneficent  purposes,  for  the  delight  and  use  of 
us,  His  children. 


EDIBLE     USTTTTS 


NUTS  are  true  seeds,  and  differ  from  fruits  in  having  hard 
shells  without  any  soft  or  pulpy  enclosure.  From  the 
earliest  times  nuts,  especially  acorns  and  chestnuts,  hare 
been  used  for  food,  and  at  the  present  day  in  Southern 
Europe  chesnuts  form  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  the 
laboring  classes,  who,  beside  eating  them  raw  and  roasted, 
make  puddings  of  them  and  polenta  for  pastry.  The  chest- 
nut is  the  most  farinaceous  and  the  least  oily  of  all  the  nuts, 
and  therefore  it  is  the  most  easy  of  digestion;  but  it  requires 
boiling  or  roasting  to  burst  the  starch  cells  and  render  it 
digestible.  The  chestnuts  of  Southern  Europe  are  far 
superior  in  size  and  perfection  to  those  that  grow  in  colder 
climates.  Though  little  used  on  our  tables,  they  make 
delicious  desserts. 

The  walnut  is  a  native  of  Persia,  and  its  fruit  is  mu3h 
usd  in  the  green  state  as  a  pickle.  This  nut  is  very  oily, 
and  on  the  Continent  it.s  oil,  when  fresh,  is  used  in  cooking  as 
a  substitute  for  olive  oil.  In  Switzerland  the  poor  peoule 
use  the  refuse  matter  after  the  oil  is  extracted,  for  bread. 
Walnuts  and  hickory  nuts  are  often  used  by  fancy  cooks  for 
shortening  and  flavoring  cake;  the  addition  of  these  nuts 
makes  a  delicious  but  very  indigestible  article. 

Acorns  from  remote  antiquity  have  been  used  as  food  for 
man  and  animals.  The  ancient  Britons  li/ed  mostly  on 
acorns;  so,  says  Galen,  did  the  Arcadians.  They  were  pre- 
pared in  many  shapes — boiled  and  roasted,  dried  and  ground 
and  made  into  bread.  At  present  they  are  chiefly  used  for 
fattening  hogs,  deer  and  poultry,  though  in  Norway  and 
Sweden  they  are  boiled  and  mixed  with  cornmeal  to  make 
bread. 

Hazel  nuts  and  filberts  are  the  fruit  of  the  same  tree,  the 
former  in  its  wild  and  the  latter  in  its  cultivated  state. 
These  nuts  are  quite  free  from  oil.  At  dessert  they  are 
eaten  with  salt. 

Fresh  roasted  peanuts  are  very  agreeable  in  their  flavoi 
and  quite  nutritious.  Instead  of  being  munched  between 
meals  in  all  sorts  of  places,  if  they  were  eaten  at  the  table  as 
a  part  of  the  meal  and  thoroughly  masticated,  they  would 
prove  more  wholesome. 

The  cocoanut  is  a  product  of  one  of  the  palms,  and  grows 
abundantly  in  all  tropical  regions.  The  kernel,  in  its  fresh 
state,  is  very  nutritive,  and  when  grated  makes  excellent 
cakes  or  fritters.  The  milk  of  the  cocoanut  forms  a  delicious 
beverage  in  its  native  country;  a  large  nut  when  fresh  will 
give  half  a  pint  of  milk.  When  it  is  very  young  the  pulp  is 
so  soft  that  it  may  be  eaten  with  a  spoon,  and  the  shell  is  so 
thin  and  transparent  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  lantern.  The 
oil  obtained  by  pressure  from  the  kernel  is  used  for  (burning 
in  lamps  and  for  making  fine  soap.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
tree  but  is  employed  for  some  useful  purpose,  though  with 
respect  to  fruit  the  cocoanut  is  one  of  the  least  productive  of 
the  palm  tribe.  One  tree  in  good  soil  produces  about  one 
hundred  cocoanuts  annually. 

Sweet  almonds  are  nutritive,  hut  difficult  of  digestion.  The 
brown  husk  that  surmounts  the  kernel  is  unwholesome,  and 
on  account  of  it.s  injurious  qualities  almonds  should  always  be 
blanched,  This  is  done  by  simply  pouring  boiling  water 
upon  the  kernels.     Bitter  almonds  are  poisonous  to  all  classes 
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of  animals.  Though  they  do  uot  <ontaiu  prussic  acid,  yet, 
when  chewed,  a  chemical  change  is  affected  by  which  prussic 
acid  is  formed.  The  essence  of  bitter  almonds  is  a  most 
potent  poison,  though  it  is  extensively  used  for  flavoring. 
In  the  hands  of  a  earless  or  ignorant  cook  it  is  dangerous, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  flavorings  that  could  well  take  its 
place  altogether. 


SUNDAY     LESSONS 
FOR    LITTLE    LEARNERS. 


BISTORY  OF   JOSEPH    SMITH,  THE   PROPHET. — LESSON    L]X 


Q. — Who  was  appointed  and  ordained  as  patriarch  in  the 
Church  after  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith's  father? 

A. — His  oldest  son,  Hyrum  Smith. 

Q.  — When  was  Joseph  Smith  elected  trustee  in  trust  for  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints7 

A.— On  the  30th  of  January,  1841 

Q. — When  was  the  city  council  first  organized  in  Nauvoo? 

A.— On  the  3rd  of  February.  1841. 

Q. — When  was  the  Nauvoo  legion  organized' 

A. — On  the  4th  of  February  of  the  same  year. 

Q. — What  office  did  the  prophet  Joseph  Smith  hold  in  the 
legion' 

A. — He  was  elected  lieutenant  general. 

Q.  —  What  took  place  on  the  (jth  of  April' 

A. — The  corner  stones  of  the  Nauvoo  Temple  were  laid. 

Q.  —  When  and  where  was  Joseph  Smith  arrested  by  officers 
from  Quincy,  and  delivered  to  the  authorities  in  Missouri? 

A.— On  the  5th  of  June,  about  twenty-eight  miles  south  of 
Nauvoo. 

Q. —  When  and  where  was  he  tried' 

A. — In  Monmouth  Court  House,  Warren  County,  on  the  9.h 
of  June. 

Q. — What  was  the  decision  of  Judge  Douglas  who  tried  him? 

A. — That  he  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  imprisonment,  and 
he  was  set  at  liberty. 

Q.  —Who  arrived  in  Nauvoo  on  the  1st  of  July,  from  their 
mis-ion  to  England' 

A — President  B.  Young  and  Elders  Heber  C.  Kimball  and 
John  Taylor. . 

Q. — Who  paid  the  prophet  Joseph  a  visit  on  the  12th  of 
August' 

A. — A  great  many  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians. 

Q. — What  did  Joseph  preach  to  them'' 

A. — About  their  forefathers;  what  God  had  revealed  to  him. 


The  Bright  Side.— Look  on  the  bright  side.  It  is  the 
right  side.  The  times  may  be  hard,  but  it  will  make  them 
no  easier  to  wear  a  gloomy  and  sad  countenance.  It  is  the 
sunshine,  and  not  the  cloud  th-it  gives  beauty  to  the  flower. 
There  is  always  before  or  around  us  that  which  should  cheer 
and  fill  the  heart  with  warmth  and  gladness.  The  sky  is  blue 
ten  times  where  it  is  black  once.  You  have  troubles,  it  may 
be.  So  have  others.  None  are  free  from  there — and  perhaps 
it  i<  as  well  that  none  should  be.  They  give  sinew  and  tone 
to  life— fortitude  and  rot: rage  to  man.  That  would  be  a  dull 
sea,  and  the  sailor  would  never  acquire  skill,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  disturb  its  surface.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  one 
to  extract  all  the  happiness  and  enjoyment  he  can  from 
within  and  without  him;  and;  above  all,  he  should  look  on 
the  bright  side.  What  though  things  do  look  a  little  dark? 
The  lane  will  have  a  turning,  and  the  night  will  end  in  broad 
day.  In  the  Ion?  run  the  great  btlanee  rights  itself.  What 
appears  ill  becomes  well— that  which  appears  wrong,  right. 
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A  LITTLE  BOY'S  FAITH. 


Da-vid  was  a  lit-tle  boy  six  years  old. 
When  he  was  a  lit-tle  ba-by  he  was  ver-y 
sick;  one  night  his  pa-rents  thought  he  was 
dead.  His  fa-ther  laid  hands  upon  him 
and  he  got  bet-ter.  The  Lord  healed  him, 
and  he  lived.  He  was  taught  to  have 
faith  in  the  Lord,  and  to  pray  to  Him.  He 
is  ver-y  fond  of  pray-ing  and  ask-ing  a 
bless-ing.  His  pa-rents  taught  him  that 
the  Lord  loves  lit-tle  chil-dren  and  He 
heard  their  pray-ers. 

One  day  Da-vid's  broth -er  was  haul-ing 
some  lum-ber,  and  Da-vid  went  with  him. 
When  they  were  cross-ing  a  bridge  he  fell 
off  the  wag-on;  one  of  the  wheels  ran  over 
his  leg.  His  broth-er  thought  his  leg  was 
brok-en,  be-cause  the  wag-on  was  load- 
ed, and  the  bridge  was  a  solid  one  and 
there  was  no  hole  for  his  leg  to  go  into. 
He  was  ver-y  much  scared,  but  the  leg 
was  not  brok-en.  This  was  ver-y  won- 
der-ful;  it  was  a  mir-a-cle.  Why  did  not 
the  wag-on  break  his  leg?  Da-vid  thinks 
that  the  Lord  sent  His  an-gel  to  save 
him.  He  has  been  told  that  the  Lord 
healed  him  when  he  was  a  ba-by  and 
that  the  Lord  saved  him  this  time  al-so. 
He  told  his  fa-ther  that  when -he  said  his 
pray-ers  he  thanked  the  Lord  for  sav-ing 
him.  This  is  right.  We  should  thank 
the  Lord  al-ways,  and  pray  to  Him  al- 
ways. We  hope  Da-vid  will  grow  up  and 
be  a  good  man,  and  a  man  of  faith. 

Chil-dren,  you  should  pray  to  the  Lord 
and  ask  Him  to  keep  you  from  harm  If 
you  thus  pray  He  will  send  His  an-gels  to 
take  care  of  you.  You  may  not  see  them 
but  they  will  see  you  and  be  near  to  you 
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f|f!£sHon$  and  J^nswerji 


OUST    THE 

BOOK     OF    MORMON 


LKSS0N     OXXX. 


Q  — Did  King  Corianturar  and  his  household  and  people 
repent7 

A. — No,  they  did  not. 

Q.— How  did  they  feel  towards  Ether? 

A. — They  tried  to  kill  him. 

Q. — Did  t^e  wars  cease' 

A.— No;  they  continued  to  he  waged, 

Q  — Were  the  people  divided? 

A.— "Ifes,  into  two  armies 

Q.—  Curiantumr  led  one.  hut  who  led  the  other? 

A. — A  man  by  the  name  of  Shiz. 

Q.— What  had  he  sworn  to  do? 

A. — To  kill  <.eriantumr. 

Q.  —  Whv  did  he  feel  so  angry  against  Coriantumr? 

A.— He  said  it  was  because  Coriantumr  had  killed  his  brother. 

Q. — Was  this  the  real  and  only  cause  of  his  hatred'' 

A.  —No;  but  it  was  that  the  word  of  the  Lord,  through  Ether, 
might  be  fulfilled. 

Q. — When  two  millions  of  soldiers  and  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren had  been  slain,  and  Coriantumr  had  offered  to  give  up  the 
kingdom  to  Shiz  if  he  would  spare  the  people,  what  reply  did 
Shiz  make? 

A.— He  told  Coriantumr  that  it  he  would  give  himself  up 
that  he  might  kill  him  with  his  own  sword,  he  would  spare  the 
people 

Q.— Did  Coriantumr  consent  to  this' 

A. — No;  but  it  made  his  people  more  angry. 

OUST    THE    BIBLE. 


Q.— Who  went  with  David  to  Heborn  in  addition  to  his  two 
wives' 

A.— The  men  that  were  with  him  with  their  household. 

Q.— ."What  then  did   the  men  of  Jur'nh  do"? 

A  —They  came  and  anointed  David  king  over  the  house  of 
Judah. 

Q.— What  did  they  tell  David? 

A.— "That  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  were  they  that  buried 

Saul." 

Q._Whal  messagedid  David  send  to  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead? 

A. "Blessed  be  ye  of  the  Lord  that  ye  have  showed  this  kind- 
ness unto  your  lord,  even  unto  Saul,  and  have  buried  him." 

Q.— What  else  did  David  say  to  them? 

A.— That  the  Lord  would  show  kindness  unto  them  and  ho 
also  will  requite  them. 

Q._What  did  Ahner  the  son  of  Ner,  captain  of  Saul's  host 
do. 

A.— He  took  Ish-bosheth  the  son  of  Saul  and  made  him  king 
over  all  Israel. 

Q  — How  old  was  Ish-bosheth  when  he  began  to  roign  over 
Israel? 

A. — Forty  years  old. 

Q.— How  long  did  he  reign? 

A.— Two  years. 

Q.— How  long  was  David  king  in  Hebron  over  the  house  of 
Judah? 

A.— Seven  years  and  six  months. 

Q._What  was  the  result  of  a  very  sore  battle  that  was  fought7 

A.— "Abner  was  beaten,  and  the  men  of  Israel,  before  the 
servants  of  David." 

Q.—Whom  did  Ahner  -lay? 

A.— Asnhel,  the  brother  of  Joab. 


PHAOTICAL     ADYICE, 


ONE  day,  as  an  ancient  king  of  Tartary  was  riding  with  his 
officers  of  state,  they  met  a  dervise,  crying  aloud,  "To 
him  that  will  give  me  a  hundred  dinars,  I  will  give  a  piece  of 
good  advice."  The  king,  attracted  by  this  strange  declaration, 
stopped,  and  said  to  the  dervise,  "What  advice  is  this  that 
you  offer  for  a  hundred  dinars?"  "She,"  replied  the  deivise, 
"I  shall  be  most  thankful  to  tell  you,  as  soon  as  you  order 
the  money  10  be  paid  me."  The  king,  expecting  to  hear 
something  extraordinary,  ordered  the  money  to  be  given  to 
the  dervise  at  once.  On  receiving  which,  he  said,  "Sire,  my 
advice  is,  begin  nothing  without  considsring  what  the  end 
may  be." 

The  officers  of  state,  smiling  at  what  they  thought  ridiculous 
advice,  looked  at  the  king,  who  they  expected  would  be  so 
enraged  at  this  insult,  as  to  order  the  dervise  to  be  severely 
punished.  The  king,  seeing  the  amusement  and  surprise 
which  this  advice  had  occasioned,  said,  "I  see  nothing  to 
laugh  at  in  the  advice  of  this  dervise,  but,  on  the  contrary.  I 
am  persuaded  that  if  it  were  more  frequently  practised,  men 
would  escape  many  calamities.  Indeed,  so  convinced  am  I  cf 
the  wisdom  of  this  maxim,  that  I  shall  have  it  engraved  on 
my  plate,  and  written  on  the  walls  of  my  palace,  so  that  it 
may  be  ever  before  me."  The  king  having  thanked  the 
dervise  for  his  advice,  proceeded  towards  his  palace;  and,  on 
his  arrival,  he  ordered  the  chief  iiey  to  see  that  the  maxim 
was  engraved  on  his  plate,  and  on  the  walls  of  his  palace. 

Sometime  after  this  occurrence,  one  of  the  nobles  of  the 
court,  a  proud,  ambitious  man,  resolved  to  destroy  the  king, 
and  place  himself  on  the  throne.  In  order  to  accomplish  his 
diabolical  purpose,  he  secured  the  confidence  of  one  of  the 
king's  surgeons,  to  whom  he  gave  a  poisoned  lancet,  saying, 
"If  you  will  bleed  the  king  with  this  lancet.  I  will  give  you 
ten  thousand  pieces  of  eo'd;  and,  when  I  ascend  the  throne, 
you  shall  be  my  vizier."  This  base  surgeon,  dazzled  by  ?uch 
brilliant  prospects,  wickedly  assented  to  the  proposal.  An 
opportunity  of  effecting  his  design  soon  occurred.  The  king 
sent  for  this  man  to  bleed  him:  he  put  the  poisoned  lancet  into 
a  side  pocket,  and  hastened  into  the  king's  presence.  The 
arm  was  tied,  and  the  fatal  lancet  was  about  to  be  plunged  into 
the  vein,  when  suddenly  the  surgeon's  eye  read  this  maxim 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ba=on — "Begin  nothing  without  cors'd- 
ering  what  the  end  may  be."  lie  innne  liately  paused,  as  he 
thought  within  himself.  "If  I  bleed  the  king  with  this  lancet, 
he  will  die,  and  I  shall  be  seized  and  put  to  a  cruel  death: 
then  of  what  use  will  all  the  gold  in  the  world  be  to  me?" 
Then,  returning  the  lancet  to  his  pocket,  he  drew  forth  another. 
The  king,  observing  this,  and  perceivinz  that  he  was  much 
embarrassed,  asked  why  he  changed  his  lancet  so  suddenly. 
He  stated  that  the  point  was  broken;  but  the  king,  doubting 
his  statement,  commanded  him  to  show  it.  This  so  agitated 
him,  that  the  king  felt  assured  all  was  not  right.  He  said, 
"There  is  treachery  in  this;  tell  me  instantly  what  it  means,  or 
your  head  shall  be  severed  from  your  body."  The  surgeon, 
trembling  with  fear,  promised  to  relate  all  to  the  king,  if  he 
would  only  pardon  his  guilt.  The  king  assented,  and  the  surgeon 
related  the  whole  matter,  and  acknowledged  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  words  in  the  bason,  he  should  have  used  the  fatal  lancet. 

The  king  summoned  his  court,  and  ordered  the  traitor  to  be 
executed.  Then,  turning  to  his  officers  of  state,  he  said.  "You 
now  see  that  the  advice  of  the  dervise  at  which  you  laughed, 
is  most  valuable:  it  has  saved  my  life.  Search  out  this  der- 
v'se,  that  I  may  amply  reward  him  for  his  wise  maxim." 
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(From  the  Musical  Bouquet.) 


Words  by  Geo.  Manwabinq. 
Moderato: 


Music  by  E.  Beesley. 
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2  On    this    hap-py 

3  Shout  the   tid-ings 

4  Sing     a -loud   the 
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day       re-joiee  In      the   God      a     -     bove, 

far        and  wide,        Tell   from  sea      to  sea, 

glad        re  -  train,         Let    the    oho  -  rus  swell, 


Lift     to      Him      a 
How    for     man     the 
Soon    the    Lord    will 
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God      and      King, 


Heart-felt     tii-bute 
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pay. 
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Sweet-lv    tune     your 
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cheer-fill        lays, 
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grate  -  ful      voice  For    His    won  -  drous       love. 

Sa    -   vior     died,        Died     to      set       us  free. 

Come     a    -    gain,  On      the    earth    to  dwell. 
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On      this     day     He  rose      a    -    gain, 

Sing     ho  -  fan  -  nas  to      His      name, 

Praise  shall  then  through   earth     re  -  sound, 
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Hap  -  py  hearts  and 


voi  -  ces  raise,      Glad-ly     to    the 


Sa-vior's  praise,    All    u  -  nite 


to 
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Who    had  suf-fered       grief    and  pain,    Who  had  died    that    man  might  gain     Life,   e  -  ter  -  nal  life. 

Praise  Him  for    the        gos  -  pel     plan,      Now  re  -  demption's  bought  for  man,    Christ  hath  set    us  free. 

Love     in     ev  - 'ry        heart     a  -  bound, Naught  to  make    a    -   fraid    be  found,     All   will  then   be 


well. 
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THE  answer  to  the  Charade  published  in  No.  15  is 
Laudonniere.  We  have  received  correct  solutions  from 
Mosiah  Halls,  Chas.  II.  Bliss,  Huntsville;  Lydia  L.  Crockett, 
Delia  A.  Crockett,  Nora  E.  Crockett,  Logan:  Jno.  Walton, 
Isabella  Walton,  Mill  Creek. 


A  Beautiful  Allegory. — A  humming-bird  met  a  butter- 
fly, and  being  pleased  with  the  beauty  of  its  person  and  the 
glory  of  its  wings,  made  an  offer  of  perpetual  friendship. 
"I  cannot  think  of  it,"  was  the.  reply,  "as  you  at  one  time 
spurned  me  and  called  me  a  drawling  dolt."  "Impossible!" 
exclaimed  the  humming-bird.  "I  always  entertain  the  highest 
respect  for  such  beautiful  creatures  as  you."  "Perhaps  you 
do  now,"  said  the  other,  "but  when  you  insulted  me,  I  was  a 
caterpillar.     So  let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice:  never  insult 
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